South Africa and the Commonwealth 


by Gwendolen M. Carter 


uth Atrica s left the Commonwealth, not 
vecause the other embers refused to continuc 
membership after it became a republic, 
because its ne minister, Dr. Hendrik 
Verwoerd s unwilling to remain in an 
sociation Wi n expressed such strong re 
sugnance for the Union's policy of racial 
liscrimination Known as apartheid 


nternational 
By leaving the decision to South Africa the a was am 
ommonwealth adhered to its historic prac 
e of keeping its door open to all former 
embers of the British Empire. But by taking 
1 frm stand against apartheid the Common 
vealth remained true to the logic of its own 
nultiracial character and to the standards of 
human self-respect on which it is based. 
South Africa’s decision to leave the Com 


,onwealth has important consequences both basically 


x itself and for that unique association. It rroul the African « 


true that most of the material advantages itside country 


mmonly associated with participation in Kenyan and Rhodesian settle 


he Commonwealth—membership _ in those in the Congo, and Fran 
sterling bloc, the lower tariffs on certain to which they 


zoods which result from imperial preference, 
isicr entry for its citizens into other Com 
onwealth countries, particularly Britain, 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand, and 


Union and 60 to | on the continent, 
they need to establish the same bonds 
of mutual interest and support with 
the peoples of the West as other 
white residents overseas have with 
their countries of origin. The South 
Africans, however, by increasing ob- 
vious discrimination against non- 
whites instead of attempting to 
eliminate it, as other Western peo- 
ples, however hesitantly, are trying 
to do, have reduced even those ties 
of friendship which most informed 
Western observers, aware of the 
complexities of the situation, had 


once had with them. 


Impact on Afrikaner 


At the moment it is natural to 
feel great sympathy for the more 
than one million English-speaking 
whites in South Africa. Many of 
them, particularly in Natal, have a 
strong loyalty to the Commonwealth, 
and indeed to the Crown, which 
South Africa would have eliminated 
in any case from its internal and ex- 
ternal policy when it became a re- 
public on May 31, 1961. Yet it is 
perhaps on the ruling Afrikaners 
that the impact of the break with the 
Commonwealth will have greatest 
effect. One of the most significant 
questions today is whether South 
Africa’s withdrawal from the Com- 
monwealth will mean an intensifica- 
tion of the Afrikaner “laager” 
(armed camp) attitude of self-pro- 
tection against the world, including 
their fellow South Africans of 
English descent—or whether, as 
some Afrikaners have long predicted, 
it might strengthen a common sense 


of identity between white South 
Africans, the more so because the 
pressures of African nationalism are 
increasingly difficult to insulate with- 


in their country. 

But what of the Commonwealth? 
South Africa’s withdrawal and the 
strength of the feeling against apart- 
heid which prompted this decision 
have given the Commonwealth, per- 
haps temporarily but maybe perma- 
nently, a positive quality which it 
otherwise lacked. Before World War 
II, the Commonwealth was over- 
whelmingly British in character. 
Since 1945, its remarkable expansion 
to include India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Malaya, Ghana, and most recently 
Nigeria and Cyprus, has made it a 
genuinely multiracial association, the 
only one in the world in which lead- 
ers from countries of such different 
racial and cultural backgrounds have 
met at frequent intervals to exchange 
views frankly, and in enviable priva- 
cy, about matters of common and 
international concern. 


Strength of Commonwealth 


The Commonwealth’s emphasis 
on noninterference in internal af- 
fairs developed naturally from the 
fact that its members, except for Brit- 
ain, were originally colonies which 
moved to independence by eliminat- 
ing Britain’s rule. Its strength has 
been the sense of mutual interest, 
most dramaticaily expressed when 
its overseas members, of their own 
free will, entered World War II in 
support of Britain and proved its 
staunchest allies in the dark days 
after the fall of France and be- 


fore our entrance into the war. 

In the postwar period it has been 
abundantly clear that the new unify- 
ing purpose felt by almost all Com- 
monwealth members was the strug- 
gle for popular self-determination 
and against racial discrimination. To 
this struggle the British government ~- 
has been giving intelligent and force- 
ful leadership in Africa, where it 
still has important commitments, in 
an attempt to safeguard the interests 
of white resident minorities as well 
as to provide essential training for 
the leaders of African majorities. It 
was Mr. Macmillan who solemnly 
warned the South African Parlia- 
ment in February 1960 that the 
“winds of change” were blowing 
throughout Africa and, indeed, 
throughout the world. The Com- 
monwealth’s stand on South Africa 
represents a l.ndmark in its long 
and remarkable development: an as- 
sertion by implication of full friend- 
ship and partnership on the basis of 
equality between nations 
populations together number one 
quarter of the world’s total people 
despite their different races, colors, 


whose 


backgrounds and stages of develop- 
ment. In a world beset by strains, 
none of them more subject to exploi- 
tation than those arising from racial 
intolerance, no action could be more 
healthy or more promising. 


Gwendolen M. Carter, Sophia Smith pro 
fessor of government at Smith College and 
a long-time student of South Africa, is 
past president of the African Studies Asso 
ciation and chairman of its African Lan 
guages and Linguistics Committee. She is 
the author of many books, the most recent 
of which is Independence for Africa (New 
York, Praeger, 1960). 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Peiping Not Eager to Join UN 


There is a lot of wishful thinking in 
the United States—including Wash- 
ington—about Peiping and the Unit- 
ed Nations 

There is a widely held—and quite 
mistaken—impression that Commu 
nist China is eager to get into the 
UN and will do almost anything to 
gain admission; that it is within 
Washington’s power to admit Pei 
ping or keep it out; and that until 
Peiping behaves itself it cannot get 
in. There is a lot of talk about veto 
power, about the double veto, about 
substantive versus procedural mat 
ters, about a UN trusteeship for 
Taiwan and about two Chinas. 

The fact, however, is that Peiping 
is not trying to get into the UN near- 
ly as hard as Washington is trying 
to keep it out. Of course Peiping 
would like to be in the world organi 
zation—for the UN is a wonderful 
sounding board for propaganda, as 
the 


again and again. But the Chinese 


Russians have demonstrated 
Communists act as if they can take 


UN membership or leave it. 


Claims Admission as ‘Right’ 


The only reason Peiping wants 
admission is that since it claims to 
represent China it has a “right” to 
be in—not only in the General As- 
sembly, but also in the Security 
Council, where China, as a state, has 
a permanent seat—and a veto. Pei- 
ping’s attitude is that it is not so 
sure the UN can get along without 
Communist China much longer. For 
Peiping realizes, as the West is slow- 
ly coming to understand, that any 
nuclear test ban, any general arms 
control agreement, would mean little 
unless Communist China’s 700 mil- 
3.6 


lion people and _ its million 
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square miles of territory are in 
cluded. In this poker game for UN 
membership it may turn out that 
Peiping holds a much better hand 
than anyone hitherto thought it did. 
If Communist China wants to be a 
hard bargainer (and there is nothing 
to suggest that it does not) the ques 
tion may no longer be whether the 
West will permit Peiping’s admis 
sion to the UN, but what price it 
may have to pay for the membership. 

The record shows that our own 
policy has shifted from Administra 
tion to Administration—and even 
within Administrations, although 
none has been for the admission. 

Take the case of membership in 
the General Assembly, where no 
member has a veto. In the days of 
the Truman Administration, Secre 
tary of State Dean Acheson took thx 
position that this was not a question 
requiring a two-thirds majority. 
China was a founding member of 
the UN, and the only question was 
what regime represented China. 
Therefore, Peiping’s admission to 
the Assembly could be approved by 
a majority vote. 

But then in 1950 came the Korean 
war, Communist China’s aggression 
—and the Eisenhower Administra 
tion. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles took the position that it was 
impossible to argue Peiping’s admis 
sion was not an “important” ques 
tion, and thus held that it required a 
two-thirds, not a majority, vote. 

Peiping’s admission to the 11-na- 
tion Security Council is another mat- 
ter. Both Ernest A. Gross, United 
States delegate to five General As- 


sembly sessions, and Dean Acheson, 


before the Korean war, took the posi- 


tion that this was a procedural mat 


ter—merely a matter of credentials- 
and therefore not subject to a Coun 
cil veto. But after Korea, Mr. Ache- 
son proposed a World Court ruling 
whether the veto 
Mr. 


that 


on the question ol 
was applicabl his 
Dulles 


this 


Case 
subseque uy declared 


was a substanti matter and 
therefore the veto applied 


If Adlai E. St 


correct, it 1S possibDi 


enson’s view 1s 
that Peiping, 


whether Washington likes it or not, 


may be voted into the General As- 


sembly soon by a two-thirds majori 


ty. But there is no way it can enter 


the Security Council over a United 


States veto—and, theoretically, 


over 


a Nationalist Chiness 


veto, since 
China is a permanent member of the 


Council. There is a lot of talk about 


the possibility of having 


in the UN, of er ating 


ship in Taiwan, or of 


two Chinas 
1 UN trustee 
admitting Pei 
but not 


ping only to the Assembly 


to the Council. However, most of 
talk is devoid of 


what the West 


this reality—for 
an offer and what 
Peiping will accept are two quite 
different things. 
Communist China has made it un 
mistakably clear that it is not going 
to enter the UN as long as the Na- 


tionalist government is there, and 
claims to speak for China or Taiwan. 
For the present and for the foreseea- 
ble tl 


Peiping may enter the UN 


1en, the 


future, chances that 
even if 
it is voted in—are nil. Thus Pei 
ping’s intransigence, not Washing- 

keeps Com- 


UN. The 


ada- 


ton’s opposition, now 
munist China out of the 
Communists 


Chinese remain 


mant about their terms—and these 
terms are unacceptable to the United 
States. 


Neat STANFORD 


fe) 


FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


U.S. Reasserts Own Historic Ideas 


The most striking aspect of the 
Kennedy 
moves in foreign policy to date is 


Administration’s major 
that a single thread clearly runs 
through all of them. 

This thread is the reassertion ol 
ideas which the United States had 
proclaimed in the early days of the 
Republic—ideas which at that time 
had literally been heard “around the 
world” and since then had shaped 
the image of America in the minds 
of other peoples, but often, in recent 
years, had been seen abroad either 
dimly or not at all. These ideas are 
(1) anticolonialism, (2) antiracial- 
ism, (3) self-help plus mutual aid, 
and (4) long-term investment for 
future benefit. By doing this, the 
United States has greatly strength- 
ened its position in the world-wide 
struggle against communism. 


U.S. Anticolonialism 


The United States, as no Ameri- 
needs to be reminded, 
was born out of a revolution of set- 


can citizen 


tlers from England and other Euro- 
pean lands against Britain’s rule over 
its American colonies. This revolu- 
tion, of nearly two centuries ago, has 
deeply affected the thinking of men 
and women around the globe who 
were determined to end colonial rule 
—not only by Britain but also by 
other Western powers over their ter- 
ritories. The names of George Wash- 
ington and Thomas Jefferson were 
household words in Asia and Africa, 
in the Middle East and Latin Ameri- 
ca, long before those of Marx and 
Lenin—or Castro. As late as World 
War II, our anticolonialism was re- 
stated in the Atlantic Charter of 
August 14, 1941, pressed by Presi- 


dent Franklin D. Roosevelt on a re- 


luctant Winston Churchill who op- 
posed the liquidation of colonies. 
After the war’s end, the United 
States welcomed the independence 
of India and vigorously urged free- 
dom from colonial rule for other 
areas, notably Indonesia. 
Then, however, the cold war with 
bloc this 
country to enter into a defensive 
alliance, NATO, with European na- 
tions, several of which held, or sti!l 


the Communist caused 


hold, colonial possessions—Britain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Portugal—and to make a pact with 
Spain, on whose territory we have 
established military bases. 

As a result of these alliances, our 
anticolonialism, although not ex- 
plicitly abandoned, became _ noticea- 
bly muted. True, during the Suez 
crisis of 1956 the United States de- 
nounced the attack mounted by Brit- 
ain and France, as well as Israel, 
against Egypt, and backed the UN 
against its NATO allies the 
ground that they had violated the 
UN Charter. On this issue the Unit- 
ed States found itself voting on the 
side of the U.S.S.R., which, mean- 
while, was by a dramatic coincidence 
itself under attack in the UN because 
of its forceful repression of the revolt 


on 


in Hungary. 

Since then, however, the United 
States has been cautious about ex- 
pressing its views on colonialism in 
the UN forum. It had 


antagonize France on Algeria, or 


feared to 


Portugal on Angola and Mozam- 
bique. And in the autumn 1960 ses- 
sion of the UN General Assembly, 
the United States, to the dismay of 
Africans, Asians and Arabs, and 
the U.S.S.R., 


voted against the sweeping resolu- 


the satisfaction of 


tion against colonialism introduced 
by the Afro-Asian-Arab bloc 
supported by Moscow. 


and 


Angola Vote 

It was thus a pleasant surprise to 
this bloc when the United States, on 
March 15, joined its members, as 
well as the U.S.S.R., by voting in the 
UN Security Council for reforms in 
the Portuguese colony of Angola, 
had 


weeks by racial disturbances, attrib 


which been swept in recent 
uted by Lisbon to “foreign in:erfer 
ence” from the Congo and to Com 
munist inspiration. The proposal for 
an inquiry in Angola, submitted 
jointly by Liberia, Ceylon and the 
United Arab Republic, was rejected 
by a vote of 5 to 0. The three spon 
sors, the United States 
U,S.S.R. 
abstaining were France, Britain, 
Turkey, Ecuador, Chile and Na 
China. 


votes are required for adoption. 


and _ the 


voted in favor, and those 


tionalist Seven approving 

Although the proposal failed, Dr. 
T. O. Dosumu-Johnson of Liberia 
predicted that the attitude of the 
United States 


throughout Africa and the world.” 


would “reverberate 
Liberia informed the Council that 
the Angola issue would be raised 
immediately at the current 15th ses 
sion of the UN General Assembly. 
On March 23 the General Assembly 
voted, 79 to 2, to place the Angola 
question on its agenda. The negative 
votes were cast by Spain and South 
Africa. Portugal walked out in pro 
test. The United States voted in fa 
vor of the resolution. Five members 
of NATO—Britain, Bel 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxem 


France, 


bourg—abstained, along with Aus 


(Continued on page 120) 
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FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 


What Should 
U.S. Do About 
Low-wage Imports? 


(Our economic recession and the 1m 
portation into the United States of 
goods manufactured in countries 
with low-wage scales have prompted 
two significant moves by some of the 
The 
{malgamated Clothing Workers of 


{merican industries affected. 


{merica has threatened a boycott 
of imports of Japanese apparel; Chi 
cago Local 1031 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electricai Workers 
has called for a boycott of Japanese 
parts, but suspended its 
call for 90 days. Meanwhile, 


of the textile industry have urged 


electronic 


le ade rs 


quotas on imports of textiles from 


low-wage countries, among them 
Japan. Secretary of Commerce Lu 
ther H. Hodges has stated that the 
1d ministration is giving sympathetic 
consideration to the problems of the 
industries affected. President Ken 
nedy has made it clear that he op- 
poses tariff protectionism as a remedy 
and favors policies which would en- 
courage expanded trade and eco 
nomic progress by less deve loped na 
tions. Here are some of the views 
The 


expressed on this subject 


Fditor ) 


Need for Import Quotas 


Excerpts from a speech by Mr. Jack- 
son E. Spears, vice-president of Bur- 
lington Industries, at the Sheraton- 
East Hotel on January 12, 1961. 

Our industry [textiles] directly em- 
ploys approximately 2 million work- 
ers. We are not operating at capacity. 
We are providing Americans with 
constantly improving products at 
prices about the same as they were a 


dozen years ago. We are an essential 


industry and a highly competitive 
one that has done a good job of pro 
viding outstanding values for Ameri 
can consumers. 

We are currently in what appears 
to be the trough of a recession. Aside 
from the effect upon us of the broad 
general economic deterioration, the 
pressures of imports have been d 
pressive on our textile markets. 

By recklessly lowering our tariffs 
while financing installation of re 
dundant textile machinery in the 
developing nations, we have invited 
all to concentrate on our already well 
supplied market. And we have not 
heard from the curtain countries yet 

but we will, and their exports will 
be politically priced. I say we have 
not heard from them yet. That is not 
completely so. Imports from Hong 
Kong have shot up from 6] million 
square yards in 1958 to an estimated 
296 million square yards in 1960. 
The largest foreign source of cotton 
goods for Hong Kong is mainland 
China, which supplies about 120/125 
million square yards per year. And 
Hong Kong’s population has bu: 
geoned by reason of “transients” 
from mainland China who have 
provided the work force for this 
astonishing invasion of American 
markets. 

It should be 


that some corrective action must be 


obvious to anyone 


taken and taken promptly to stop a 
which, if 


displace all 


trend continued, would 


American production 
within five years... . 

Our goals are simple and clea: 
cut. We realize that American for 


eign policy may require a certain 


Mr. Jackson E. Spears, 
lington Industries. 
Jacob S. Potofsky, general president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
President John F. Kennedy. 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 
New York Times editorial. 


president of Bur 


{merica 


level of and 


realize the ctile and 


nport: 
apparel 
share ol 


dustry must 


load—which ibsorbing 
en though 


Be yond 


share ol 


don’t need such 


however! object to being 


level, 
placed by law ompletely im 
possible competitive position; in | 
ing forced out 


the country. We 


our future 


Dusiness or 
ust be able to plan 
with reasonable assur 
ance of our prospe 

The 


porting into the United 


oreign 


States hun 


dreds of millions of yards of goods 


and millions of items of apparel not 


because they are styled or pret 


rl 


tier or produced more efficiently or 


more durable or serviceable—but 


merely because they are cheaper and 


cheaper only because they are manu 


factured under labor and raw 


terial cost conditions that are 


and impossible in the United States 


We contend that to be an intolerably 


untair situatior 1 one that violates 


reasonable concept of what 


every } 


should constitute nation’s for 


elgn trade policy At the very most, 


we should only bear our share of 


the sacrifices yuired by forei 


policy considerations 


The solution simple. It is a 


sensible systen mport quotas 


Such a plan will allow foreign pro 


ducers a reasonable portion of this 


market and, at the same time, curtail 
the devastating competition and un 


certainty now draining the blood of 


the United States textile and apparel 
industry. We want quantitative con 
tation of textiles 


trols on the 


impor 


and textile products. We want coun- 
try-by-country quotas by category so 
that importers and domestic manu- 
facturers alike will know the share 
of the American market available. 
Business can then be planned in an 
orderly manner. We want this ac- 
complished immediately by appro- 
priate administrative action under 
the laws now on the books. 

We favor reasonable and realistic 
quotas as the most equitable for all 
concerned. Tariffs operate with dis- 
criminatory effect under most-fa- 
vored nation applications because of 
the current wide divergence in built- 
in manufacturing cost differentials 
in various parts of the free world. 
And, of course, a system of quantita- 
tive controls will be the only method 
of coping with politically priced 
goods when the curtain countries 
start to move textiles and textile 
products into channels of world 
trade—as they are bound to do soon. 
... For a more permanent solution, 
we want the Congress to spel! out a 
textile import quota law. 


Import Boycott Urged 


Statement of March 9, 1961, by 
Jacob S. Potofsky, general president 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America in response to com- 
ments of President John F. Kennedy 
made at his press conference of 
Wednesday, March 8. 
We in the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America have the high- 
est regard for President Kennedy. 
We welcome his awareness of the 
hardships which the rising tide of 
imports from low-wage countries im- 
poseson our workers. We trust he 
will look into the reasons that impel 
a union with the long record of re- 
sponsibility and public service of the 
Amalgamated to contemplate action 
drastic enough to induce the Presi- 
dent to intervene. 

The officers of the Amalgamated 


deliberated long and hard before de- 
ciding to request authorization from 
the General Executive Board to ask 
workers to refuse to cut suiting ma- 
terials arriving from Japan after May 
1. It was an action taken with a 
grave sense of responsibility to hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers in the 
apparel industries of this country, 
whose livelihood has been placed in 
serious jeopardy by the failure thus 
far of our government to devise ade- 
quate means to meet our problem, in 
spite of concrete solutions suggested 
by the Amalgamated. It was an act 


_of last resort forced upon us to save 


the jobs of these workers and keep 
down the rapid growth of unem- 
ployment. 

The President could not have been 
talking of the apparel industry when 
he spoke of imports as 1 or 2 per- 
cent of the domestic market. We 
have stood by quietly and watched 
over 50 percent of the knit glove 
market of this country pre-empted 
by imports from abroad. We have 
seen a phenomenal rise of cotton 
shirt imports from Japan and Hong 
Kong from 2,400 shirts to almost 23 
million in a few years. The import 
figure for cotton sport shirts is ap- 
proaching 10 percent of domestic 
production. We have watched the 
rapid growth of imports of trousers 
of various kinds in the past few 
years and have seen it reach the stag- 
gering level of 45 million pairs in 
1960. This represents over 20 percent 
of domestic production. We have 
watched item after item of apparel 
increasingly affected by rising im- 
ports. We have seen our shops close 
down and our workers thrown out 
of work by competition based on 
wages of 10 and 12 cents an hour 
and shocking working conditions. 
Certainly, the apparel industry and 
its workers have already borne more 
than a fair share of sacrifice for 
reciprocal trade. 


We have carefully examined the 
escape clause and other available 
remedies for industries in distress 
and have found that they are not 
adaptable to meeting the problems 
which grow out of the special nature 
of the apparel industries. We have 
discovered that what confronts us 
is not a problem of percentages or 
administrative procedures, but the 
threat of death to an industry which 
has functioned in the best traditions 
of American competitive enterprise 
and which has served our country 
well. We have an obligation to our 
members and to the community at 
large to call a halt to the rapid ero- 
sion of this industry and its jobs by 
the flood of imports produced by 
sweated labor. 

We have made every possible ef- 
fort to obtain assistance through gov- 
ernment channels. For over two 
years we have called the threat to 
our industry to the attention of our 
legislators. During that period we 
have sought the advice and assistance 
of top officials in the Departments of 
State, Labor and Commerce. We 
have pointed out that unless mechan- 


isms were devised. to regulate the 
flow of apparel imports, the apparel 
industry was doomed. .. . 


In the face of the grave problem 
of unemployment afflicting the coun- 
try today it is imperative that every 
possible step be taken to arrest its 
further spread. The growing stream 
of unrestricted imports from low- 
wage countries represents one of the 
most serious threats of increasing un- 
employment. Unless our government 
acts promptly to meet the import 
problem, the damage to industry will 
be irreparable, the increase in hard 
core unemployment will be substan- 
tial, and public support for a desira- 
ble international trade policy in 1962 
will be seriously imperiled. 
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Boycotts Opposed 


Excerpts from President John F. 
Kennedy's news conference on 
March 8, 1961, as recorded by The 
New York Times. 

Q—Mr. President, in connection 
with trade—some domestic groups, 
including labor unions, are turning 
to economic boycotts as their answer 
to import competition. I wonder if 
you could state your position on this 
approach to international trade difh- 
culties? 

A—Well, I’m hopeful that those 
boycotts will not spread. . . . Con- 
gress has set up certain procedures 
by which those industries that are 
hard hit—they can protect them- 
selves—the peril point, the escape 
clause, the procedures before the 
Tariff Commission. Congress is go- 
ing to have an opportunity to con- 
sider the whole matter of reciprocal 
trade, I believe next year. 

And, too, I recognize that these 
workers are hard hit. But then we’re 
not able—they’re not always able to 
make a judgment of what the total 
national need is, and also the need— 
international need. I have seen some 
cases where boycotts have been sug- 
gested where the percentage of im- 
ports is fractional, compared to the 
domestic market, 1 or 2 percent. 


Well, now, if we’re not going to 
follow the procedures set down by 
the American people acting through 


their Congress, but instead every 
group is going to take it into their 
own hands, then, of course, we’re 
going to have action taken against 
us in those countries. 

We send abroad a good deal of 
important goods that employ hun- 
dreds of thousands and millions of 
people. And, as I have suggested be- 
fore, the balance of trade has been 
in our favor by four or five billion 
dollars. 

Two can play this game. And, 
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therefore, unions in other countries 
can refuse to unload our goods. And 
pretty soon we'll find ourselves 
with an exacerbated situation among 
friendly nations and one which will 
be harmful to the gold flow. 
Excerpts from the State Depart- 
ment's transcript of the question 
period of Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk’s news conference on March 
9, 1961, as recorded by The New 
York Times. 

Q—Mr. Secretary, at yesterday’s 
press conference President Kennedy 
indicated that he thought boycotts 
were an improper way to handle the 
question of imports. And a couple of 
weeks ago the Japanese government 
made representations about the pro- 
posed boycott that the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers and the Electrical 
Union in Chicago had scheduled for 
May 1. Has the State Department 
taken any action to forestall or in 
any way head off these proposed boy 
cotts? 

A—There has been some discus 
sion with representatives of the 
unions in regard to this matter. | 
thoroughly agree with and support 
the remarks made by the President 
yesterday. 

It greatly complicates the conduct 
of our foreign relations if private 
organizations take the conduct of 
foreign policy into their own hands 
on questions of this sort. 

We have enormous foreign trade 
relations, both on the export and the 
import side. The management of 
this foreign trade from a policy point 
of view in relation to governmental 
policy is complicated and delicate. It 
greatly impairs the effectiveness of 
our discussions abroad in opening 
up opportunities for American trade 
if on particular items private groups 
make it difficult for us to accept 
other people’s trade here in this 
country. 


Excerpted from an editorial in The 
New York Times of March 11, 1961, 
and reprinted with permission of 
that newspaper 

Both President Kennedy and Secre 
tary of State Rusk have spoken out 
vigorously and properly this week 
against the boycotts of Japanese 
goods planned by some unions. As 
the President pointed out, such uni 
lateral action by private groups seek 
ing to serve their own interests con 
flicts with the national interest, and 
in any case points the road to chaos. 
If a private group in this country 
boycotts one type of Japanese goods, 
the Japanese would be only human 
with counter boy 


if they retaliated 


cotts. The result could only be the 


growth of bad feeling between the 
two nations, disruption of the order 
ly flow of and 


international trade 


political gains for Communist China 
and the Soviet Union 


A balanced 


problem must take 


view of the general 


into account at 
least three factors that are too often 
ignored. First we must import if we 
wish to export. In 1959, for example, 
almost $1 


goods, 


Japan bought billion 
I g 


worth of our providing a 


large number of jobs here which 
would not exist if Japan did not have 
the resources, derived from our pur 
chases, to pay tor these goods. Sec 
ond, the only real long-range protec 
tion against effective foreign compe 
tition is increased productivity and 
lower costs of production here. 
Third, the purpose of such protec 
tion as is given by tariffs or other 
measures should be to ease the transi 
tion while one or another interest 
makes appropriate adjustment to a 
sudden sharp increase in foreign 
competition. The purpose of protec 
tion should not be to protect indefi- 
nitely—at the expense of the Ameri- 
can consumer—those who refuse to 
meet this competition on its own 


ground of cost, price and quality. 


Spotlight 
(Continued from page 116) 
tralia, the Dominican Republic and 
Panama. 

In addressing the UN Council on 
Angola, ‘Ambassador Adlai E. Ste- 
venson, after quoting Jefferson’s elo- 
quent words (“We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
-”) declared that these words 
reflect “the basic principles which all 
governments would do well to ob- 


ness. . 


serve and to implement with all of 
the energy at their command.” He 
urged Portugal “to work with mem- 
bers of this organization to insure 
the more rapid progress of the peo- 
ples in Portuguese territories,” and 
to encourage “the peaceful evolution 
of a society in Angola in which men 
of all races can live together in har- 
mony, with mutual respect for the 
different cultures and ways of life 
which now exist there.” 

The decision of the United States 
on Angola was widely regarded as a 
significant reversal of our previous 
policy of supporting our NATO al- 
lies even when we disagreed with 
them on their colonial policies—al- 
though Arthur Krock of The New 
York Times reported on March 21 
that this decision was regarded by 


some Washington experts as ad hoc, 
“a policy strictly confined to the day 
and the framework of the immediate 
issue.” It is too early to say whether 
or not this will prove to be the case. 
Meanwhile, The New York Times 
reported on March 21 that Lisbon 
was about to make “sweeping” con- 
stitutional changes in Angola, where 
terroristic outbreaks against Portu- 
guese planters had recently occurred, 
and in Mozambique, so far free of 
disturbances. According to these re- 
ports, both possessions are to receive 
economic, fiscal and administrative 
autonomy. The reforms, it was said, 
were being pressed by several off- 
cials, notably Dr. Adriano Moureira, 
Under Secretary of Overseas Terri- 
tories, one of a group of young lib- 
eral technicians around Premier An- 
tonio de Oliveira Salazar. 


U.S. and South Africa 


That our Angola ‘vote may not 


have been an isolated incident was 
indicated when the United States 
joined the majority in the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly on March 16 in a vote 
of 74 to 0 (with 9 abstentions and 16 
delegations including South Africa 
recorded as absent) for a resolution 
which called on UN members to in- 
fluence South Africa to change its 
policies and observe its international 
obligations with respect to the terri- 
tory of South-West Africa, which it 


administers under a 40-year-old man 
date from the League of Nations, but 
has refused to submit to UN juris- 
diction. The Assembly thus ratified a 
resolution passed on March 13 by its 
Trusteeship Committee on the pro- 
posal of Mexico and Venezuela. 
South Africa justified its refusal to 
take part in the debate on the ground 
that a case relating to its administra- 
tion of South-West Africa is pending 
before the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague. This UN vote, 
again, alignes the United States on 
the side of the Afro-Asian-Arab bloc. 

In this case, the United States 
demonstrated that, while racial dis- 
crimination exists in this country (a 
fact repeatedly mentioned in recent 
years by South African spokesmen), 
our government opposes anti-racial- 
ism not only at home, but also 
abroad. The United States, however, 
has made it clear that it could vote 
for an inquiry on South-West Africa 
only if “the use of force” by the 
Council were not contemplated. 

In other areas of foreign policy 
over-all aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries in general and economic aid to 
Latin America in particular—the 
Kennedy Administration has also 
initiated new policies which reflect 
this nation’s traditional ideas about 
self-help and social reform. 

Vera Micueces Dean 


(The first of two articles.) 
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